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JOURNAL 



AMERICAN OMENTAL SOCIETY. 



|w ptsmoriatto 



By the Corresponding Secretary. 

In the death of Professor EDWARD ELBRIDGE SALIS- 
BURY at the beginning of the year, this Society has lost 
one of its most distinguished members and its greatest 
benefactor. The following paragraphs have been taken from 
a Memorial Address read at Yale University a few days after 
Professor Salisbury's death, and subsequently laid before the 
Society at its annual meeting. The whole address will be pub- 
lished in the Yale Bicentennial Series, as appeared to be most 
fitting in view of Professor Salisbury's life-long connection with 
that University ; but it seemed appropriate that the members of 
this Society also should have an opportunity to review the life 
and Oriental work of one who through its whole existence has 
ever had the Society's interests at heart and done so much to raise 
it to its present position. 

Professor Salisbury was born April 6, 1814, in Boston, Mass. 
After graduation at Yale in 1832, he spent several years in study 
abroad. He was appointed Professor of Arabic and Sanskrit at 
Yale in 1841, and retained his chair till 1854, when he surren- 
dered his Sanskrit work to Professor Whitney. He was a life- 
member of this Society for nearly sixty years, its Corresponding 
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Secretary from 1846 to 1857, and President of the Society from 
1863 to 1866, and again from 1873 to 1880. He died in his 
eighty-seventh year, Feb. 5, 1901. 

.... The year after his Inaugural, which was delivered in 
1843, the young professor, then just thirty, read at the meeting 
of the American Oriental Society, held on May 28, 1&44, a long 
paper on the History of Buddhism. He had " heard a Memoir 
on the origin of Buddhism, read by Mr. Burnouf, before the 
French Institute, in the spring of 1843," and fresh from this 
personal impression made by the great foreign scholar, he who 
had heard Burnouf attempted the task of inspiring others with 
his own interest. Siich independent observations as are strewn 
through this long study are thoroughly sound. They show not 
new knowledge of detail but insight. Many of them are such 
as to pass unnoticed to-day, but that is only because we know 
more than was known in 1844. 

The scholarly care of the writer of this paper is shown in the 
scrupulous reference to works consulted by him, German, French, 
and English, up to the time of its delivery. Some of these 
works are now classics ; at that time the young scholar had just 
seen them fresh from the press and thought they "promised to be 
valuable." It is of this paper that Professor Whitney said that 
it was the first really scientific paper presented to the Society. 

How wide was Professor Salisbury's interest in the Orient may 
be seen from the painstaking study on the Chinese origin of the 
compass, read before the Connecticut Society of Arts and 
Sciences in 1840. It is an abstract from Klaproth's letter to 
Humboldt, but it involves a careful investigation of the subject. 
Again, in 1848, in a report of the Directors, which is virtually a 
recommendation to the Oriental Society, Professor Salisbury 
urges the importance of Egyptology and the desirability of mak- 
ing excavations at Nineveh; while in the same recommendation 
occurs the first suggestion of the creation of the Classical Sec- 
tion, which eventually became the Philological Association. 
That society and its later growths, it is interesting to notice, 
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thus really sprang from the report to the Directors of the 
Oriental Society, which was accepted at the Quarterly Meeting on 
the 5th of January, 1848, twenty-one years before the Philologi- 
cal Association became incorporated ; for till then the latter 
remained, under this name of Classical Section, a minor at home 
with the parent society*. 

Although Mr. Salisbury's title was " Professor of Arabic and 
Sanskrit," with his usual breadth of vision he included in his 
studies Persian, as a relative of Sanskrit, and in the fourth part 
of the first volume of the Oriental Journal he published a clear 
and correct paper on the Identification of the Signs of the Per- 
sian Cuneiform Alphabet (1849). The writer, to repeat his own 
words, will only " communicate results obtained " by other 
scholars, and the paper is not at all a contribution of original 
material, but it deserves mention particularly because it shows 
that Professor Salisbury had already worked his way through 
Lassen, Burnouf, Rawlinson, and the more recent JBeitrage 
zur ErMarwig der Persischen Keilinschriften, von Adolph Holtz- 
mann ; Die Persischen Keilinschriften, von Benfey (1847); and 
to have known of Oppert's Lautsystem des Altpersischen (1848), 
although, properly speaking, the whole subject lay apart from 
his official field of research. 

On the Arabic side, Professor Salisbury was particularly active, 
publishing first a "Translation of unpublished Arabic Docu- 
ments, with introduction and notes," first read before the Oriental 
Society in October, 1849 ; an independent but not the most 
original work presented by him; since in 1852 he read a critique 
of the genuineness of the so-called Nestorian monument of 
Singan-fu. Here he had to give a digest of the views of Abel- 
Remusat, Neumann, Ritter, and Neander, and then "exhibit 
the true state of the evidence," which he does clearly and con- 
cisely. 

Another paper on the Science of Moslem tradition (read in 
1859 and published in 1861) is one of his most scholarly efforts, 
being "gathered from original sources, either only in manuscript 
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or so little accessible as to be nearly equivalent to unpublished 
authorities." The first of these documents is a MS. in the de 
Sacy collection which was now in Professor Salisbury's possession; 
the others are Delhi lithographs. This was followed in 1863 by 
a paper on The Muhammadan Doctrines of Predestination and 
Free Will, from Original Sources. These were, I think, articles 
especially agreeable to him to write, essentially historical, and in 
that one of his two fields in working which he took perhaps the 
greater* satisfaction. 

.The same year, however, in which was published the former of 
these two papers, appeared in the New Englander an article 
entitled " Sketch of the Life and Works of Michael Angelo 
Buonarroti," in which Professor Salisbury gave a popular account 
of the great artist. 

Another historical article was contributed to the same maga- 
zine in 1876, on some of the Relations between Islam and Chris- 
tianity ; but in the meantime Mr. Salisbury had published in the 
Journal his most extensive scientific article, a Notice of the Book 
of Sulaiman's First Ripe Fruit (read at the meetings of May 
and October, 1864), a revelation of the ' mysteries ' of the 
Nusairian sect, the article being a critical interpretation of the 
titular work (which had appeared that same year in Beirut with- 
out imprint of date or place) according to copies forwarded by 
Dr. Yah Dyck, the able local missionary. 

Of Professor Salisbury's subsequent lectures on art and works 
on genealogy it is unnecessary to speak here. He says of his 
own contributions to Orientalia that he published his papers in 
the Journal of the Oriental Society "more as an amateur student 
than as a master with authority." But as we have seen, there was 
real and rigid scholarship in all that he presented. Moreover, 
though not, perhaps, " master with authority," his abilities were 
fully recognized by learned confreres, as bears witness the fact 
that he was elected a member of the Asiatic Society of Paris 
when he was only twenty-four years old (1838); of the two 
Academies of Arts and Sciences of Connecticut and Boston in 
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1839 and 1848, respectively ; a corresponding member of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Constanti- 
nople in 1855 ; a corresponding member of the German Oriental 
Society in 1859; and of the Antiquarian Society in 1861. He 
was twice given the degree of LL.D., once by Yale in 1869, and 
again by Harvard in 1886. 

.... In this sketch of Mr. Salisbury's writings you have seen 
what he was as a scholar. But the energies thus early devoted 
to philology were not allowed to remain selfishly employed. The 
young professor was appointed in 1841, and after studying 
abroad a second time, with Lassen in Germany, and Burnouf in 
France, as previously he had studied with Bopp in Berlin, and 
Garcin de Tassy and de Sacy in Paris, he assumed the duties of 
his office in 1843. The year before this, chiefly in the interest of 
missionary work, had been founded the American Oriental 
Society (in 1842, three years before the organization of the Ger- 
man Oriental Society). Into this opening for new labor Mr. 
Salisbury on his return from abroad flung himself with ardor. 
To him it was to be a society which should concentrate activities 
till then scattered and unorganized. There are few living who 
know how much Mr. Salisbury has done for this Society. As has 
been said by one of his colleagues in a recent review of his life : 
"No notice of Prof. Salisbury would be complete without an 
emphatic recognition of his invaluble services in the develop- 
ment of that Society by the unstinted expenditure of time, labor, 
and money." For Mr. Salisbury, not only supported the Society, 
but he contributed besides the constant spur of his own example' 
in offering memoirs, suggesting improvements, and last but not 
least in being present as a duty at the meetings of the Society. 
For eleven years he was its Corresponding Secretary, and for ten 
years the Society's honored President. 

Of his own work in behalf of the Society he himself says 
merely that "he labored to make its Journal the vehicle of 
some valuable contributions, as well as for the general prosperity 
of the Society — not wholly without success, due in a large meas- 
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ure to the cooperation of learned American missionaries." 
(Class-book of 1832.) But let us add that of his long service 
in behalf of the Society, an active membership from almost its 
beginning to his death, nearly three score years, is itself witness ; 
nor does that testimony stand alone. Ten years ago Professor 
Whitney wrote as follows : " Professor Salisbury, by his own 
writings and by the active correspondence which he kept up with 
American missionaries . . . provided most of the material for 
publication ; he also himself procured a number of fonts of 
Oriental type — mostly the first of this kind in the country, and 
still in part the only ones — for use in printing the Journal ; 
and, not less in importance, he met the expenses of publication 
of volume after volume . . . For some ten years Professor Salis- 
bury was virtually the Society, doing its work and paying its 
bills. He gave it standing and credit in the world of scholars, 
as an organization that could originate and could make public 
valuable material" (April, 1891). Such also is the testimony of 
Professor Lanman, who, six years ago in his address in memory 
of Professor Whitney, alluded to Professor Salisbury as the "life 
and soul of the Society" during the period of its earlier growth. 
Nor has the Oriental Society ever forgotten him, and when by 
a happy chance it has met on bis birthday, even members of the 
Society who knew Professor Salisbury only by his works have felt 
a sense of personal gratification in sending to him, the honored 
friend of the Society, a congratulatory telegram. In reply to one 
of these despatches sent* two years ago on his eighty-iifth birthday, 
Professor Salisbury responded by sending in turn his own con- 
gratulations to the Society- "on what it has grown to be from its 
small beginnings of more than fifty years ago ;" and there was 
none that heard the message who did not add to these unassum- 
ing words, " Thanks largely to him that sent the message." 




EDWARD E. SADISBURY 



